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— Daniel Mount 
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ABOVE: Plumed tussock grass (Chionochloa conspicua) blooming in the New Zealand Forest in late August. 
(Photo by Niall Dunne) 


ON THE COVER: Mountain pepper bush (Clethra acuminata), native to the Appalachian mountains, blooming in the Woodland 


Garden in mid-August. 
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One ofjthe Arboretum’s many Pacific bad al (Arbutus 
menziesii). As madrones mature, they develop stunning 
exfoliating bark. The shedding takes place in mid-summer. 
(Photo by Niall Dunne) 
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e talk a lot about the changing of the 

seasons at the Arboretum, but the 

passage of time also marks the work 
that we do. Inan immediate sense, the end of the 
fiscal year comes in summer, and we celebrate 
a class of “graduating” Fiddleheads preschool- 
ers, the impressive hours logged by our many 
volunteers, and the progress on important 
improvements such as the Japanese Garden 
north pond renovation and the beautification 
work along Lake Washington Boulevard. 

Thinking more broadly, differing concepts 
of time are woven throughout this issue of the 
“Bulletin.” Corinne Kennedy describes the 
role of time in the ongoing dance between the 
gardener and his or her chosen canvas. We learn 
about forest bathing as an opportunity to set aside 
some therapeutic time to “turn up the volume on 
our senses.” And in the Plant Answer Line, our 
friends at the Miller Library even examine why 
some plant names are properly consigned to the 
dustbin of time! 

The recent catalytic gift for the restoration of 
Rhododendron Glen also highlights the impact 
of time on the Arboretum’s collections. A 1937 
document records gifts of rhododendrons from 
all over the region and country to create this 
beloved enclave in the park, yet over time, the 
area has become shaded and the plants less varied 
and vigorous. Thanks to the generosity of Mary 
Ellen and Gordon Mulder, we have the oppor- 
tunity to reinvigorate this destination site in the 
Arboretum for the 21st century. See the interview 
with Mary Ellen for musings from her 30 years’ 
time as a volunteer. Her words remind me that 
while time manifests itselfin different ways in the 
Arboretum, the constant is the unchanging love 
and need for this special place in our community. 

Perhaps I’ll now think differently on the 
saying, “Time is of the essence.” The heart, the 
significance, the essence indeed! 


Jane Stonecipher 
Interim Executive Director, 
Arboretum Foundation 





Text By Juny BEAUDETTE 


PuHoToOos BY NIALL DUNNE 


f someone offered you a pill that would make 

you feel more optimistic and peaceful, would 

you take it? And suppose this medicine was 
free and had no side effects. Sound too good to 
be true? But wait—there’s more! Robust scien- 
tific studies show that this “pill” can lower blood 
pressure. Boost mental clarity. Even increase the 
number of killer cells your body produces—and 
by killer cells we mean specialized white blood 
cells in our immune systems that fight cancer. 

Believe it or not, a growing body of research 
shows that this healing medicine does exist. 
It’s called forest bathing. And this increasingly 
popular activity is available to anyone with access 
to a slice of nature, even a very small slice. 


What Is Forest Bathing Anyway? 
First, it’s not a bath per se. 

The term comes from the Japanese practice of 
Shinrin-yoku, which translates to “taking in the 
forest atmosphere” or, literally, “forest bathing.” 
Forest bathing, quite simply, means wandering 
quietly among the trees, turning up the volume on 
your senses, and immersing yourself in nature. 

And while we’re at it, two more things itis NOT. 

A forest bathing walk is not a natural history 
lesson. You're not there to identify native plants, 
understand ecosystems, or share the land’s 
history; at least these are not primary goals. The 
“knowledge acquisition” part of your brain is 
invaluable, for sure, but forest bathing is a 
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chance to give it a rest, to instead exercise your 


brain’s emotional and imaginative “muscles.” 
And lastly, it is not a hike. You don’t go on 
a forest bathing walk to get exercise or reach a 
destination, such as a mountaintop or a lake. You 
go to slow down, breathe deeply, smell raindrops 
and pine resin, hear water flowing, feel the breeze 
brush your cheek. Your only destination is a state 
of being mindful, of absorbing the forest’s energy 
by actively noticing sounds, smells and textures. 
Day in and day out, we are in a relation- 
ship with nature, whether we realize it or not. 
Each time we eat fruits or vegetables, breathe 
in oxygen-rich air, or drink a glass of water, we 
experience firsthand how profoundly intercon- 
nected we are with the natural world. But in our 
everyday lives, we tend to forget about this life- 
supporting relationship. The built environments 
around us—and a thousand other distractions— 
constantly vie for our attention and energy. 
Forest bathing is a tool for slowing down our 
buzzing minds and practicing a secret super- 
power—the skill of consciously choosing where 
we focus our attention. By nurturing this skill, 
forest bathing plugs us into things we all seek: a 
source of peace and well-being, and numerous 
physical benefits like improved sleep, acceler- 
ated recovery from surgery, and increased energy 
levels. In fact, research shows that even as little as 
30 minutes in a forest setting can have immediate 
health benefits. For instance, airborne essential 
oils called phytoncides emitted by trees as protec- 
tion against microbial infections also appear to 
boost human immune system function. (Check 
out the “Resources” section below to find out 
more about the science underlying the numerous 
health benefits of forest bathing.) Longer or more 
frequent walks may reap greater health benefits. 
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Forest bathing underscores the obvious: 
Humans cannot live healthful lives without a 
healthy natural world. Like any relationship, ours 
with nature is a two-way street. 


What to Expect on a Guided Walk 

Forest bathing walks can be as short as a lunch 
break or last for several hours. And, you can go 
solo, with friends, or sign up for a guided walk. 
Guided walks will vary, depending on the location 
and your guide, but most share some basic charac- 
teristics. Typically, they don’t cover alot of ground. 
(The walks I lead in North Creek Forest, an urban 
forest in Bothell, are less than a mile long.) 

After leading a short breathing exercise to 
help you transition into a calm mindset, your 
guide typically offers a series of suggestions— 
called invitations —to help you focus your senses. 
You can accept these invitations, or not. (T'I 
share a specific invitation below...) Either way, 
each invitation is followed by silence, during 
which participants simply soak in the forest. 
After a short while, the guide invites partici- 
pants to share what they experienced. There is no 
obligation to share. That said, I’ve seen again and 
again that sharing creates connections between 
people and generates powerful insights I never 
would have reached on my own. 

Your only obligation on a guided walk: 
Commit to slowing down, breathing deeply, and 
consciously using your senses to connect with your 
surroundings. Remember that the main goal is not 
physical exercise or learning facts. Your purpose is 
to downshift—to be still and let the colors, shapes 
and smells of the forest envelop you. 

If you want to try forest bathing on your own, 
simply go to any natural space and try this simple 
invitation (courtesy of M. Amos Clifford’s book, 
“A Little Handbook of Shinrin-Yoku,” where you 
can find many more invitations like it): 








Close your eyes. Take in and release three long, 
slow breaths. While standing quietly, choose one 


cardinal direction and listen for sounds in that one 
direction. After a few moments, turn your body and 
listen in another direction. Repeat this in all four 
directions. Then consider this question: What did I 
notice by listening in each direction? 

Tip: If thoughts arise, notice them (Oh! I’m 
having a thought about returning that email or 
yesterday’s upsetting phone call). Then imagine 
setting the thought down on a floating leaf. Let 
it drift downstream and return your attention to 
listening in one direction. 


The Art of Noticing 

On a recent walk, I offered the above listening 
invitation to the group. After about 10 minutes 
of silence, I called everyone together and asked: 
“What did you notice?” 

Answers often emerge as impromptu poetry. 
Someone might share a sound, or a person might 
point to something they saw, as did an 86-year- 
old gentleman during this particular walk: 

“I noticed that perfectly constructed, 
perfectly silent spider web shining between 
two trees in the sunlight.” 

He pointed, and we all looked up, and up 
some more, to at least 25 feet above us, where a 
spider had somehow managed to anchor her orb 
between two towering big leaf maples, whose 
trunks were at least 15 feet apart. It seemed an 
impossible feat for such a tiny creature. And yet, 
there it hung, glistening with light. The group 
stood silently for a long while, just taking it in, 
simply noticing. Without this man’s sharing, I 
would have walked right past it. For me, this sight 
became a visual companion to my favorite Nelson 
Mandela quotation: “It always seems impossible 
until it is done.” 


ia) andforesttherapy.org/about/science. 


: a Stein is a Certified Forest Therapist who leads Sa 


4 through his company, Cascadia Forest Therapy = z 
| (https://cascadiaforesttherapy.com). 


$ and UW Botanic Gardens partner to host 
Ha regular forest bathing walks in Washington Jie 

| Park Arboretum. Visit https://botanicgardens. F™ > 9 
| uw.edu/education, email urbhort@uw.edu, or 3 > 
A call 206-685-8033 for details or to sign up. > 7 


It seems impossible that something as simple 
as wandering in a forest could be so beneficial to 
our physical, cognitive and emotional health. But 
scientific research is providing more and more 
evidence of the benefits. Of course, we know 
intuitively that spending time in nature—whether 
in a forest or garden, on a river, or at the ocean— 
feels calming and peaceful. Yet, we seldom set 
time aside to slow down and let the natural world 
restore our sense of optimism about life. 

Forest bathing is an opportunity to set this 
time aside. It is one of many tools for maintaining 
our health, and—unlike some prescriptions —this 
one comes free of side effects and free of charge. 


This article was originally published online in the 
January 2019 newsletter of the Ecological Land- 
scaping Alliance (www.ecolandscaping.org). 















Resources: Learn More or Find a Guide | 


Read articles that explain the science behind PĶ es) 
forest bathing (Shinrin-yoku) at www.nature- | 


Shinrin-yoku.org is a great entry point for 
exploring forest bathing. Check out their free $i 
starter kit, which includes 10 invitations you can Gy 
start using right away. . 

Want to connect with a guide? Michael Bi 


forest walks around the Puget Sound Region z 5 


At the Arboretum: Cascadia Forest Therapy 


Jupy Beauperm lives within walking distance of 
a mature forest near Bothell. She leads monthly 
forest-bathing walks for the Friends of North 
Creek Forest (www.friendsnorthcreekforest.org), 
a small nonprofit born from a group of neighbors 
who wanted to preserve 64 acres of urban forest 
as a wilderness park. (Which they did.) She can 
be reached at judy. beaudette@gmail.com. 
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ime is a garden design element often 
overlooked. We’re most apt to view time 
in terms of seasons, focusing on how to 
have continuous blooms as spring transitions 
through summer and fall—or how to make our 
gardens more attractive in late fall and winter, 
when deciduous plants have lost their leaves 
and flowers are few or absent. Yet we forget to 
consider how gardens change over the years 
or anticipate how quickly nature—or our own 
actions—can sabotage our designs. We’d be 
wise to heed Patricia Thorpe’s warning that 
all gardens “need serious reassessment and 
replanting every seven to 10 years.” 
Unlike paths, walls and other hardscape, 


which are fixed in position and deteriorate slowly, 


plantings are in a constant state of flux—and are 
never truly finished artifacts. Even relatively 
simple, naturalistic gardens will soon decline if 
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were not committed to maintaining them. The 
focus of this entry in the “Elements of Design” 
series is on planting design: how plantings evolve 
over years and decades, and how to maintain our 
original design intent. 

The photos I’ve chosen are from the Seattle 
Japanese Garden at Washington Park Arboretum, 
designed in 1959 by landscape architect Juki lida 
to express the Japanese principles of natural- 
ness and the way natural elements age and spread. 
Unlike Western gardens—with their extended 
periods of bloom—Japanese gardens acknowl- 
edge and celebrate the fleeting nature of beauty 
and the changes that take place both season- 
ally and over many years. Although the Japanese 
Garden is a relatively large and specialized 
public garden, the strategies it uses to address 
the complexities of time can be applied to home 
gardens of any size or design style. 





LEFT: This Japanese black pine—over 100 years old—has 
been skillfully pruned to maintain its relatively small size and 
the powerful living architecture of its branching. Over time, 
it remains a focal point in balance with other plants and 
garden elements. (Photo by Seattle Parks and Recreation) 





Patience and Preparedness 

In the U.S., we tend to be impatient about our 
gardens, expecting them to look attractive as 
soon as they’re installed. Is it any wonder that we 
overplant them, and they look overgrown in just 
a few years? Despite our wishes, plants continue 
to grow, and gardens are processes rather than 
results. We begin to lose control as soon as we 
finish planting. Plants grow taller and wider than 
expected, all too quickly crowding other plants, 
paths and patios. The sunny garden becomes 
shady. Some plants are too vigorous and take 
over, while others die or fail to thrive. Views, 
open space and plant diversity are lost. 

As you begin the design process for your 
garden, consider the longevity and competi- 
tiveness of the plants you’re selecting and the 
maintenance and interventions they'll require. 
Choose plants that will grow well in your 


THIS PAGE TOP: Willows are short-lived trees, and this is 
the last one remaining of five or six originally planted in the 
Seattle Japanese Garden. Pruned annually and supported 
by a wooden post, it will live for a few more years, provid- 
ing distinctive structure over the seasons and contrasting 
with the rounded forms of evergreen shrubs. (Photo by 
Aurora Santiago) 


BOTTOM: Creating structure and interest throughout 

the seasons in the Japanese Garden, this weeping Japanese 
maple has been pruned to emphasize its brilliantly colored 
spring and autumn foliage and its elegant branching struc- 
ture, prominently displayed in winter. (Photo by Aurora 
Santiago) 


environment, adapt to changing conditions, 
and—if possible—have a long season of interest. 
Be observant and prepared to respond effectively 
if your garden is evolving in unanticipated ways. 
To create a sustainable planting plan, it’s 
important to consider the types of plants you'll 
be using—trees, shrubs, perennials and ground- 
covers—and how they develop and interact over 
time. (Even if you don’t intend to plant any trees, 
there may be neighboring ones that will eventu- 
ally affect your space!) The trick is to shape the 
various layers of your garden to create a plant 
community that will be long-lived. A good place to 
look for ideas is in a forest setting, where natural 
plant dynamics play out over long time spans. 


Learning from Natural Succession 
In nature, plants relate to one another in a given 
space over time through the ecological process 
of succession. Different waves of colonization, 
establishment and extinction lead to successive 
changes in the complexity of the plant commu- 
nity. Initially, short-lived “pioneer” plants begin 
growing on bare ground. Often annuals and 
biennials that germinate from seed and thrive in 
sunny conditions, these plants grow quickly but 
are not persistent. Gradually, they are outcom- 
peted by more slow-growing but longer-lived 
plants such as herbaceous perennials and 
grasses. Eventually, many of the perennials are 
replaced by a more stable “climax” community 
dominated by woody plants. Each stage facili- 
tates the next, and a disturbance (such as a tree 
falling down) can restart the process over again. 
Though a certain amount of natural succes- 
sion takes place in most gardens—as the plants 
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in our borders battle it out for dominance—it’s 


perhaps more useful to think of it as an analogy 
that can help us anticipate how our gardens will 
evolve over time. When we plant a garden, we 
usually plant all the different stages of succession 
at once—pioneers, perennials and climax plants. 
It shouldn’t surprise us, then, when perenni- 
als quickly start to push out our annuals, and 
trees overshadow and negatively impact nearby 
sun-loving perennials and shrubs. 

Equipped with this knowledge, we can better 
predict changes over time and plant accordingly. 
If we know a tree will be casting lots of dense 
shade in a given space in a matter of years—or 
creating drier soils—we can underplant with 
shrubs, perennials and groundcovers that can 
adapt to those developing conditions. Trees and 
shrubs are the larger, more permanent elements 
of the garden, providing continuity and attrac- 
tiveness seasonally and over the years. Knowing 
their mature size and spread will not only help 
you choose plants that don’t outgrow their space 
but also create a planting plan of lasting value. 


Even if you anticipate these changes, and take 
issues of crowding and encroaching shade into 
consideration, it can be difficult to predict 
accurately how well and quickly your plants will 
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grow, or if problems will arise. So many factors 
come into play—including weather condi- 
tions, pests and diseases—not to mention the 
amount of time that you yourself are able to 
devote to the garden. 

Various strategies can help you address time- 
related challenges. Always space your plants 
according to their mature spread and height. Your 
new garden may have an empty appearance for 
a while, but be patient. One way to deal with the 
problem is to specify “temporary” plants that will 
quickly grow and fill in the spaces but then disap- 
pear after a few years. Examples include showy 
perennials such Delphinium and Echinacea; short- 
lived shrubs and herbs like Hebe and Lavandula; 
and low grasses and grass-like plants such as 
Festuca, Acorus and Carex. Whether naturally 
short-lived or susceptible to being shaded out by 
other plants, they won't be essential to your vision 
or your garden’s evolution. 

A plant that grows too large or fails to thrive 
can be removed, cut back, or replaced by a 
younger plant of the same species, until it too 
outgrows the space. Dying or unattractive plants 
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that are not shade tolerant can be replaced by 
more shade-tolerant species. When plants 
become too competitive or weedy, you'll need to 
make thoughtful decisions about which ones to 
restrict or eliminate. 

Here in the Pacific Northwest, dry summers 
exacerbate the issue of shade under large decidu- 
ous trees and shrubs. Many of your original plants 
may not survive, and you may need to replace 
them with spring ephemerals, early-blooming 
bulbs, and perennials that are summer-dormant. 

As time passes, consider whether your origi- 
nal design is being realized. If it’s not, and your 
design does not seem salvageable, think about 
the possibility of a new balance of plant species — 
or an entirely new vision. 


Time in the Seattle Japanese Garden 

Additional strategies to address the effects of time 
are commonly used in Japanese-style gardens. 
Trees and shrubs are pruned in traditional shapes 
to maintain a size in balance with the garden’s 
other plants and design elements. Pruning is also 
used to highlight the attractiveness of seasonal 


PREVIOUS PAGE: A Japanese holly hedge did not age well 
by this courtyard in the Seattle Japanese Garden. In early 
2018, it was replaced by a traditional teppo gaki bamboo 
fence, which provides a more effective enclosure. 

(Photos by Aleks Monk and Aurora Santiago) 


THIS PAGE: A Cryptomeria on the north side of the roji grew 
out of proportion with its space and was eventually removed, 
providing more light for surrounding plants. (Photos by 
Aleks Monk and Corinne Kennedy) 


changes and the powerful branching architec- 
ture that many trees develop over time. Plants that 
no longer fulfill their role in the garden’s design 
are replaced, sometimes by hardscape instead of 
other plants. Wooden support posts help extend 
the life of declining woody plants, but eventually 
the plants will die and be removed. With time, even 
healthy trees and shrubs—grown so large that scale 
and proportion are lost—may be cut down. 

Occasionally a garden develops a positive life 
of its own, even though its original design has 
been lost or obscured. Kyoto’s Saiho-ji temple 
garden, overtaken by moss after decades without 
maintenance, became a uniquely beautiful “moss 
garden” renowned throughout the world. The 
photo on page 7, of our Seattle garden’s roji 
(teahouse garden) illustrates how beautifully 
moss spreads under favorable conditions. If a 
similar process occurs in your garden, why not 
embrace it? 

As a docent of the Seattle Japanese Garden, 
I share with visitors a public garden with a 
decades-long time frame. Next time you visit, 
try to observe how the gardeners have responded 
to the challenges of passing time and maintain a 
garden that celebrates this natural process. You 
may find their strategies useful for preserving the 
resilience and longevity of your own garden. “~ 
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new garden has taken its place in the 

firmament of delightful spots for plant 

fans tovisit in our region. It’s the Desert 
Garden at McMenamins Anderson School, in 
Bothell. It features a striking plant display that 
goes beyond any “drought-tolerant” garden I 
have seen. The uncommon plant offerings and 
textural combinations spark the imagination. 
While visiting the Anderson School campus, be 
sure to check out the wildflower meadow and 
kitchen garden, too. 

McMenamins is a Portland, Oregon-based 
company (www.mcmenamins.com) known for 
turning historic properties into hotel and 
restaurant establishments, often surrounded by 
intriguing grounds and gardens. The mastermind 
behind the Desert Garden and its initial plant 
selection was Erich Petschke, McMenamins’ 
corporate gardens manager (based in Portland), 
who aimed for a diverse plant palette appropriate 
to the open, fully exposed site. 

Riz Reyes, the Anderson School’s gardens 
manager—and a former horticulturist at the 
UW’s Center for Urban Horticulture—brought 
the vision to life and provides ongoing care. Riz 
started working at the Anderson School in August 
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of 2015 and began planting the garden shortly 
before the grand opening in October of that year. 

The garden has become very popular with 
guests, who are surprised to see cacti and agaves 
growing outside, year-round in the Pacific 
Northwest. 

I visited the garden and spoke to Riz in the fall 
of last year. 

Phil: How do you pull off a garden like this? 

Riz: The first challenge was having to do a fall 
installation with plants that do not like cold or 
wet conditions; it was essential to provide excel- 
lent drainage throughout. The existing soil at the 
Desert Garden location—rocky, compacted, and 
disturbed by construction—was broken up and 
amended with several yards of pumice, worked in 
to a depth of 18 inches. Then the site was graded 
to create high and low areas, keeping in mind that 
the soil would settle considerably. Following the 
first round of planting, we top-dressed the site 
with crushed granite. 

Phil: What plants have proved to be good, 
hardy performers? 

Riz: The Mexican Agave ovatifolia (whale 
tongue agave) is our largest and most imposing 
species, and it’s showing little or no winter 








TOP LEFT: Aeonium arboreum, with white- 
flowering moon carrot, Seseli gummiferum. 
The tender, succulent Aeonium is planted out 
in spring for seasonal interest and brought 
back indoors for winter. (Photo by Riz Reyes) 


TOP RIGHT: A winter scene, with hardy 
agave and prickly pear. Ice and snow can 
cause occasional cosmetic damage to these 
plants, but freezing temperatures rarely 
cause further harm. (Photo by Riz Reyes) 


BOTTOM: Yucca gloriosa ‘Variegata’ and 
Spanish fir (Abies pinsapo) provide an archi- 
tectural backbone to assorted succulents 
such as prickly pear (Opuntia cyclodes) 

and hardy cholla (Cylindropuntia species). 
(Photo by Niall Dunne) 





damage, even after this year’s Snowmageddon. The iconic, 
tree-like Yucca rostrata (beaked yucca)—from the deserts 
of Texas and northern Mexico—has proved reliable and looks 
fabulous, especially if you can afford a large specimen that 
already has a trunk. Native to New Mexico, Opuntia cyclodes 
(hardy prickly pear) is another iconic desert plant that’s hardy 
here and can form large, imposing clumps best situated away 
from paths and trails. 

Muhlenbergia reverchonii (ruby muhly), from Texas and 
Oklahoma, is also a reliable muhly grass for the Pacific 
Northwest, sporting clouds of pale pink in early autumn. Seseli 
gummiferum (moon carrot) is an intriguing biennial or short- 
lived perennial native to the Crimea, with dramatic umbels of 
white flowers on top of ferny, silvery foliage. 

Penstemon kunthii from Mexico offers brightly colored, 
continuously blooming, coral-pink flowers, and it politely 
reseeds. The California native Monardella odoratissima 
(mountain coyote mint) is like a dwarf bee balm that stays 
under one foot tall and produces heads of pink-clustered 
flowers atop very aromatic foliage. 

Colletia hystrix (crucifixion thorn) is a spiny, almost leafless, 
bushy shrub from Chile that grows up to nine feet tall and wide 
and bears tiny, fragrant white flowers in late summer. 

Phil: Is everything in the garden hardy? 

Riz: Not everything. I plant Aeonium, Echeveria and a 
few other non-hardy species each year for summer interest 
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only and then dig them up for winter storage. 
We have also been trying out a new series of 
plants called “Mangave,” which are interge- 
neric hybrids between Agave and Manfreda. 

Phil: What plants did suffer winter damage 
this year? 

Riz: A few younger agaves did not survive. 
There were some broken branches on Colletia 
hystrix. The weight of the snow broke several pads 
off prickly pears (Opuntia species). Cold, wet 
weather will cause cosmetic damage to a few of 
these plants, but most will recover. 

Phil: What advice do you have for readers 
who would like to create their own desert garden? 

Riz: Begin by devoting a small space and bring 
in pumice and crushed rock to amend and raise 
a planting bed. Invest in a few larger specimen 
plants and supplement with younger treasures as 
you add onto your desert garden. A desert garden 
in a large container is also attainable, but make 
sure it dries out completely and drains perfectly. 
Plant small bulbs that are adapted to summer-dry 
periods for early interest and pops of color—for 
example, Triteleia, Tulipa species, short Allium 
species, and Crocus. 

Most desert gardens tend to be very archi- 
tectural and specimen driven, but we take a 
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LEFT: Agave ovatifolia ‘Frosty Blue’, a Cistus Nursery 
selection of this very hardy species, underplanted with 
Sedum ‘Dragon’s Blood’. Muhlenbergia reverchonii 
and a young Yucca rostrata are in the background. 
(Photo by Niall Dunne) 


somewhat naturalistic approach by allowing 
plants to spread and seed around. A batch of 
Viola tricolor (Johnny jump-up pansies) found its 
way into the Desert Garden, blooming in winter 
and into early spring, and Eschscholzia californica 
(California poppy) has generously seeded itself. 
This only is effective in a larger setting; smaller 
desert gardens naturally tend to be tidier. 

Gardeners can develop their own plant list by 
visiting gardens and local plant sales with vendors 
that specialize in dry gardens, drought tolerance, 
and “mini” plants, such as alpines that stay very 
low growing and can survive harsh environments. 
Since most desert plantings are small, scale is 
something to consider. Dry gardening is often 
an experiment, but starting out simply and then 
building on what works is the best approach. 

Phil: Any nurseries and nursery folk you care 
to recommend? 

Riz: Resources to check out include Ian 
Barclay at The Desert Northwest in Sequim 
(www.desertnorthwest.com), Sean Hogan at 
Cistus Nursery near Portland (www.cistus. 
com), and Paul Bonine and Greg Shepherd at 
Xera Plants in Portland (see their great blog at 
https://xeraplants.com). © 


For information and directions to the Anderson 
School, visit www.mcemenamins.com/anderson- 
school. To see the Desert Garden, enter the property 
from Bothell Way and look for the garden on the right 
side, just past the Northshore Lagoon. 


Put Woop is a garden designer and writer and 
serves on the “Arboretum Bulletin” Editorial Board. 


On the Wild Side 


Exploring the Arboretum’s 
Species Rose Collection 


TExT By DANIEL MOUNT 
PHOTOS BY NIALL DUNNE 


he rose is hard to overlook. It is the 
quintessential garden plant, offering 
delicious fragrance and sublime beauty 
lauded by poets, painters and lovers. “A rose is 
a rose is a rose, as the saying goes, but it takes 


many forms: According to Kew Gardens’ “Plants 
of the World” (www.plantsoftheworldonline. 


org), more than 270 species of rose are currently 


recognized. Thousands of cultivated varieties 
are commercially available. 

Though not many would associate 
Washington Park Arboretum with roses, the 
collection contains more than 280 speci- 
mens representing about 70 taxa. Roses grow 
throughout the park but can be found in 
particular abundance in Crabapple Meadow 
and the adjacent Sorbus section. 


g 


Rosa sertata, from China, in the Crabapple Meadow. 
The Arboretum’s wild roses are magnets for bees. 


The collection features around 40 rose culti- 
vars and hybrids but is distinguished by its strong 
focus on wild—or species—roses (of which there 
are 31). These are roses of natural origin, typically 
bearing small, fragrant, single flowers with red, 
pink or white petals. They are the ancestors of 
all modern rose varieties. Unlike many hybrids 
that have been bred for bold, dramatic blooms, 
species roses have the reputation of being rugged 
and easy to maintain. 


Focus on Asia and Europe 

Species roses grow in the wild in North 
America, Europe, the Middle East and Eastern 
Asia, where they show a high level of diversity. 
The number of species continues to grow as 
botanists make new discoveries about the wild 
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origins of plants hitherto believed to have been 
hybridized by people. 

Our own state of Washington has six native 
rose species in its flora (see “Our Native Roses,” 
by Janine Anderson, “Arboretum Bulletin” 
Summer 2018). Two of these species, Rosa 
nutkana and R. pisocarpa, can be found through- 
out the native matrix in the Arboretum. The main 
rose collection, however, comprises species of 
East Asian and European origins. 

The oldest specimen in the collection is the 
handsome Rosa setipoda, native to the uplands 
of Hubei and Sichuan Provinces, in China. 
Dating to 1946, our specimen came to us as a 
seed from the Gothenburg Botanical Garden, in 
Sweden. Originally planted by Lake Washington 
Boulevard, at the very south end of the 
Arboretum, it was transplanted to Crabapple 
Meadow in 1986 and has thrived there. In June, 
it bears fragrant, wide, clear-pink blooms that 
fade to white at the center. These develop into 
orange-red, flagon-shaped hips. 

Another beautiful pink-flowered species, 
located on the eastern edge of the meadow, is Rosa 
marginata. Dating to 1951, our specimen came as 
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a seed from the Hortus Botanicus in Copenhagen, 
Denmark. It grows wild from central and eastern 
Europe and to Southwest Asia. The fragrant June 
flowers have bright-yellow stamens and develop 
into round, red hips. 


Ray Larson, curator of Living Collections for 
UW Botanic Gardens, says that at this point 
in time the Arboretum is mostly interested in 
adding species of known wild provenance to the 
collection. This wasn’t always the case, though. 
The original Olmsted design for the Arboretum 
featured an old-fashioned rose garden bursting 
with ornamental cultivars. 

“The plan called for a large, four-acre garden 
where the playfield at the south end is now,’ says 
Ray. “The symmetrical design, with its axial 
pathways, was quite lovely and the most formal 
component of the Arboretum plan.” 

However, it never came to fruition. The 
playfield had been created years before and was 
very popular, and the “bowl” surrounding it had 
already been planted up. Ray doubts if any roses 
were included. By 1948, the rose garden idea had 
been abandoned. 

As part of the overall taxonomic design of 
the Arboretum, the rose family (Rosaceae) 
collection was planted at the north end of the 
park, on what is now the WSDOT peninsula. 








This included roses, cherries, crabapples and 
mountain ash. By 1960, however, that land 
had been appropriated for State Route 520 
construction, and the roses were moved into the 
collections at large. Most of them ended up on 
the east side of the Arboretum, stretching from 
the meadow through the Sorbus Collection. 


The fact that Woodland Park already had a 
well-established rose garden (opened in 1924) 
may have contributed to abandonment of the 
Arboretum’s rose garden plans. Ray also says 
there are many cultural reasons that roses are 
not a focus for the Arboretum. Roses require 
too much infrastructure, soil improvement and 
drainage, and too much maintenance for the 
small staff of gardeners working here. They also 
require sunlight, which is at a premium in this 
park full of trees. 

Indeed, many of the roses you'll see in the 
Arboretum will be scrabbling up a tree to get 
the desired sunlight. A pride and joy of the park 
is Rosa mulliganii, a white-flowering Chinese 
species named for former Arboretum director 
Brian Mulligan, who sorted out its compli- 
cated taxonomy. The best place to see it is in the 


Rosa mulliganii blooming in the Sorbus Collection. 





Sorbus Collection (also named for Mulligan), 
where a number of cuttings dating to 1990 have 
grown to impressive heights on top of some 
collection trees and western red cedars. It is a 
wonder to behold when in full bloom in June as it 
towers 30 feet overhead. Stop for another visit in 
the fall—when the foliage is a golden yellow and 
the clusters of small hips have turned red—and 
you will be as awed for a second time. 

Mulligan described another rose in 
our collection: Rosa wardii var. culta. It bears 
red-centered white flowers with creamy yellow 
stamens. A specimen dating to 1952 grows on 
Crabapple Meadow. Ray says three new speci- 
mens planted on the east side of the Wilcox 
Bridge should produce a nice display of flowers 
for the first time this year. 


You don’t have to venture far from the Visitors 
Center, though, to see and smell roses. There are 
five lovely roses scrambling up the trees on the 
east side of the main parking lot. Among them 
Rosa roxburghii, or the sweet chestnut rose, stands 
out for its unique prickly hips, which resemble 
chestnuts. These hips have been found to have 
antioxidant and antimutagenic properties. 
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Just this past March, the Arboretum acquired 
a new rose, says Ray. It is a specimen of Rosa 


omeiensis collected in the wilds of Southwest 
China by Kelly Dodson and Sue Milliken of 
Far Reaches Botanical Conservancy. Offering 
white flowers, stunning red to orange-yellow, 
gourd-shaped hips, and dramatic, winged red 
thorns, it will be planted in the future China 
Forest at Pacific Connections this year. 

The Arboretum isn’t “species-ist” about 
growing roses: Cultivars and hybrids make up 
more than half the collection, after all. And 
just two years ago, it planted dozens of Rosa 
‘Flower Carpet® Amber’—a tough modern 
hybrid landscape rose with soft, orange-yellow 
double flowers—in the new summer-themed 
Centennial Garden on Azalea Way. However, 
growing hardy, wild-collected plants is part of 
the conservation mission of the park, and—as an 
added benefit—these plants generally require a 
lot less maintenance. Though the formal rose 
garden was never built, the Arboretum features 
enough wild roses among—and in—the trees to 
whet any rose-lover’s appetite. 
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DantEL Mount is an estate gardener, garden 
writer, and member of the “Bulletin” Editorial 
Board. He lives ona small farm in the Snoqualmie 
Valley. Read more of his reflections on plants and 
gardening at www.mountgardens.com. 
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Japanese Sweet Shru b: 
Clethra barbinervis = 


By NIALL’ DUNNE 
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HIDDEN TREASURE OF THE ARBORETUM 


first encountered Clethra about 20 years ago, 
[r working at Brooklyn Botanic Garden 

in New York. It was a sunny, summer day, 
and I was strolling around BBG’s colorful and 
expansive rock garden. Just as I was exiting the 
garden, I was brought to a halt by the sight— 
and intoxicating perfume—of a medium-sized 
shrub in bloom along the path. It turned out to 
be sweet pepperbush, Clethra alnifolia, a decid- 
uous plant native to the eastern U.S. The shrub 
was covered in long, narrow, upright spires of 
tiny, white flowers, and these were swarming 
with bees of all shapes and sizes. I was cap- 
tivated, and the sweet pepper bush became a 


favorite of mine to re-visit over the eight years | 
spent at that garden. 

When I started working at Washington Park 
Arboretum in 2007, the first Clethra I noticed 
was an impressive shrub cluster at the path inter- 
section immediately as you walk over the Wilcox 
Bridge, heading west toward the Montlake 
neighborhood. It was late July, and the seven- 
foot-tall plants (now about eight feet tall) were 
blooming beautifully—and fragrantly. The plant 
tags read C. barbinervis, the Japanese sweet 
shrub, and the accession date for all three was 
1979. They looked similar to sweet pepper bush, 


but the flower spikes were drooping (rather than 
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upright), the foliage seemed somewhat smaller, 
and the bark was exfoliating, revealing interest- 
ing patterns of brown and gray. 

I’ve since encountered several other species 
of Clethra around the Arboretum, including C. 
alnifolia, C. fargesii and C. acuminata. And UW 
Botanic Gardens curator Ray Larson says that 
there have been recent additions of C. delavayi 
and C. kaipoensis to the collection. (The genus 
comprises about 80 species, native mainly to 
East Asia and the Americas.) But C. barbinervis 
is easily the most abundant of the bunch here, 
making up over half the 30 or so specimens. 

Specimens of Japanese sweet shrub 
also comprise the oldest of the Clethra in the 
Arboretum collection. A grouping of about 10 
plants on the lower Lookout Trail—just north of 
where it intersects with the path that connects 
the new Centennial Garden to Rhododendron 
Glen—dates to 1945. These were origi- 
nally received as seed from the Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Kew and were planted out in 1950. 
They are upwards of 20 feet high now. At first, 
the plants were misidentified as C. monstachya 
(syn. C. delavayi); but in 1963, then-director 
Brian Mulligan confirmed them as C. barbin- 
ervis, based on their floral characteristics. 

Another cluster of interest is located just to 
the south of the Asiatic Maple Collection, along 





A 


the upper Lookout Trail on the west side of the 
Magnolia Collection. This group of four speci- 
mens—about 12 feet high—was received as seed 
in 1953 and planted out in 1959. The records 
indicate that the seeds were provided by noted 
UW botany professor Charles Leo Hitchcock, 
who collected them in Japan. 

Clethra barbinervis is an upright, deciduous 
shrub native to open mountain forests of south- 
ern China, Japan and Korea. It typically grows 
between 10 and 20 feet tall and about half as 
wide. It produces two- to four-inch, somewhat 
glossy, dark-green, pointed, oval-shaped leaves 
with serrated edges. I haven’t gone to see its fall 
foliage, but I’ve read it’s good. (The leaves turn 
bright yellow, sometimes red.) The plant does 
best in partial shade and consistently moist, 
acidic soils. 

If you'd like a mid-summer flower fix, be 
sure to come to the Arboretum. Check out what’s 
in bloom in the summer-themed Centennial 
Garden, then on your way to see the hydrangeas 
in Rhody Glen, stop by the Japanese sweet bush 
for a very satisfying sniff. You'll see other Clethra 
flowering in that main cluster, too—and probably 


lots of happy bees. ~~ 


NIALL Dunne is the editor of the “Arboretum 
Bulletin” and the communications manager at 
the Arboretum Foundation. 





TOP LEFT: The fragrant flower spikes appear in late July. RIGHT: Colorful peeling bark on a mature specimen. 
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Q&A from the Miller Library’s Plant Answer Line 


This regular column features Q&A selected and adapted from the Elisabeth C. Miller Library’s 

Plant Answer Line program. If you’d like to ask a plant or gardening question of your own, please 

call (206) 897-5268 (UW Plant), send it via the library website (www.millerlibrary.org), or email 
directly to hortlib@uw.edu. 


n the realm of botany and horticulture, 

scientific plant names are often held in higher 

esteem than vernacular names, since they 
afford greater clarity and precision (usually). 
Common names seem anarchic, and confusion 
arises when one name refers to a smattering 
of different and unrelated plants or one plant 
goes by multiple names with regional variations. 
However, the roots of common names reach 
deep, and what we have called a plant over time 
can reveal a great deal about human-plant rela- 
tionships throughout history. These names can 
be evocative, colorful, descriptive or puzzling. 
They may shift linguistically, reflecting our own 
exiles and migrations, our explorations and 
conquests, and our cultural norms. Common 
names can be bawdy, or even deeply offen- 
sive. This article will explore a selection of 
plant names that the Miller Library staff have 
researched in the course of answering questions 
over the years. 


Where does the expression “the toolies”—also 
spelled “tules”—originate? The tules is a famil- 
iar term in California for what people in other 
regions call “the boondocks” or “the sticks,” 
meaning the wild outskirts, but it actually comes 
from a plant name. In Northern California, tule 
refers to two species of bulrush, Schoenoplectus 


ey Schoenoplectus acutus. 
/\(Photo-© Jerry Oldenettel) 





acutus and Schoenoplectus californicus (both 
formerly in the genus Scirpus). A deeper look at 
the roots of the name reveals that it is borrowed 
from the Spanish tule, which itself was a colonial 
era borrowing of tollin or tullin, the Nahuatl word 
for various types of reeds and bulrushes. 
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For Native Americans in the region before 
the incursion of non-natives, the toolies were 
simply their home and not some remote place. 
According to Willis Jepson (author of “A Flora 
of California,’ 1909), there were originally 
about 250,000 acres of tules in California. 
Marsh plants, including tule, had multiple uses. 
California tribes (variously, the Ohlone, the 
Pomo and the Chumash) used tule stems to 
build boats, and to make floor mats and cloth- 
ing (sandals, mantles and skirts). Shredded fiber 
was used for bedding and diapers. In addition, 
tule was a food source: The rhizomes were eaten 
raw, or boiled to create a mush or sweet flour. 
Young shoots were also eaten raw or cooked. 
Bulrush pollen was considered sweeter than that 
of cattails and was used in making cakes. Pomo 
Indians used the roots and leaves to make dye, 
and the Luiseno used leaves as a poultice for 
burns and wounds. Maidu women waved wands 
made of tule in their ceremonial dances. 

The common tule, Schoenoplectus acutus, is 
native to wetlands and riparian areas across much 
of the U.S. and Canada, including Washington 
State. Next time you explore the waterfront at the 
Union Bay Natural Area, there’s a good chance 
you'll be out in the tules! (Indeed, Chapter 2 of 
the 1951 book “Union Bay,” by Harry Higman and 
Earl Larrison was entitled “How the Tule Wrens 
Acquired Summer Quarters.”) 

The common name persimmon (Diospyros 
species) also has indigenous roots and is trans- 
literated from native languages in a wide range 
of ways, from possimon to perseman to putchamins 
and more. The name comes from Powhatan, an 
Algonquian language of what is now the eastern 
U.S. and means “choke fruit,” a reference to the 
highly astringent taste of unripe persimmon. 
Everyone hears differently, so French settlers 
in Louisiana and Illinois referred to the fruit as 
piaguimina, piakimina, or (in Créole) plaqueminier. 

The first post- European-contact description 
of persimmon was by an anonymous Portuguese 
author, the “Gentleman of Elvas,’ in his 1557 
account of Hernando de Soto’s explora- 
tion in what is now the southeastern U.S. The 
word he used was ameixas, meaning “plum” in 
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Portuguese, but he used it to describe two kinds 
of unfamiliar North American fruit: vermilion 
ameixas (i.e., persimmon) and gray ameixas 
(i.e., pawpaw). 

In its familiar English spelling, “persim- 
mon” was first used in 1612 by William Strachey 
in “Historie of Travell into Virginia Britannia.” 
Strachey sounded a warning about the conse- 
quences of consuming the fruit before it had 
ripened, “...when they are not fully ripe, they are 
harsh and choakie, and furre a man’s mouth like 
allam.” Not long after, in his “Generall Historie 
of Virginia” (1624), Captain John Smith wrote, 
“Tfit be not ripe it will drawe a mans mouth awrie 
with much torment; but when it is ripe, it is as 
delicious as an Apricock.” 

There were numerous Native American 
edible and medicinal uses of persimmon. The 
Rappahannock used bark from the north side of 


the trees as a tonic for sore throat, and they rolled 


the fruit in cornmeal, stewed it, drained and 
baked it, and then added hot water to make beer. 
The Cherokee used the fruit fresh or dried and 


made pudding from it. 


FOR THE ARCHIVES AND NOT 

FOR CURRENT USE 

Some common names—such as wandering 
Jew for Tradescantia zebrina, Kaffir lily for 
Hesperantha coccinea (and also for Clivia), and 
Digger pine for Pinus sabiniana—are offensive, 
and yet we tacitly accept and use them without 
examining their origins. Some of these names are 
deeply ingrained and familiar, and suggestions 
not to use them have prompted grumblings about 
political correctness in some quarters. There is 
no compelling reason to continue to use a plant 
name that disparages or demonizes a group of 
people when there are almost always a host of 
other, better names to use. 

Kaffir is doubly pejorative, in both a racial 
and religious sense. In South Africa, it is a racial 
slur against Bantu people; in the Muslim world, 
it is a term for an infidel or unbeliever. It is not 
a name that tells us anything about the popular 
iridaceous plant with pink to brilliant-red 
summer flowers, though it certainly reveals the 
prejudice of those who popularized the designa- 
tion. Better alternative common names for Kaffir 
lily include scarlet river lily (a reference to the 
plant’s wetland habitat preferences in its native 
range of southern Africa) and crimson flag lily (a 
purely descriptive moniker). 

The preferred common name for Digger 
pine (Pinus sabiniana) is foothill pine, but it 
also goes by gray pine, or ghost pine—and, less 
commonly, see-through pine (because of its 
open, lacy structure). The name “Digger pine” 
originated during the California Gold Rush of the 
nineteenth century, when prospectors noticed 
Native Americans foraging (“digging”) for pine 
nuts, roots and bulbs. The gold diggers referred 
to the native people as Digger Indians, aterm that 
is now considered derogatory. James Hickman, 
editor of “The Jepson Manual: Higher Plants of 
California” (1909), made a point of referring 
to the tree as foothill pine or gray pine, includ- 
ing a note asking people not to use the pejorative 
name: "I think this is better than not mentioning 
the issue at all." 

In “Ethnobotany of the California Indians” 
(1994), Sandra Strike says that Native Americans 
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used a digging stick to forage bulbs and roots 
“without disturbing other plants. Natives were 
appalled when they saw the large holes and 
destruction caused by non-natives’ ‘modern’ 
digging tools. Many California Natives prefer 
that Pinus sabiniana be called gray pine.” 

The large cones of this species were impor- 
tant as a food source, with seeds rich in oil and 
protein. Aljos Farjon, in his book “Pines: Drawing 
and Descriptions of the Genus Pinus” (2005), 
seems to balk at replacing “Digger” with “the 


$ 


less colourful ‘grey pine,” a gesture he dismisses 
as “modern day political correctness.” He quotes 
a passage by John Muir (in “The Mountains of 
California,” 1894) describing Indians harvest- 
ing the seeds and roasting them. Muir’s own 
words, while edifying, reveal a staggering level of 
unexamined cultural bias: 

“Then, in the cool evenings, men, women 
and children, with their capacity for dirt greatly 
increased by the soft resin with which they are 
all bedraggled, form circles around campfires, 
on the bank of the nearest stream, and lie in 
easy independence cracking nuts and laughing 
and chattering, as heedless of the future as the 
squirrels.” 

According to Arthur Lee Jacobson's “Trees 
of Seattle” (2006), the three-needled Pinus 
sabiniana—with its substantial cones, somewhat 
sparse, gray-tinted, and weeping foliage—is 
rare in our city. There are specimens in the 
Washington Park Arboretum, UW campus and 
Chittenden Locks, as well as at Rodgers Park. 
The tree is adapted to warm, dry and rocky 
conditions, so it can be a challenge to grow here. 
In California, it is often found growing near 
Ceanothus cuneatus and native oaks. 

Wandering Jew is one common name 
for the houseplant species of Tradescantia 
(usually a reference to T. zebrina). The notion 
of the Wandering Jew is so firmly entrenched 
in Western culture that people don’t even think 
twice about its meaning. It comes from an early 
medieval Christian legend about a Jew who was 
said to have goaded Jesus when he was on the way 
to the Crucifixion. Because of this, the Jew was 
condemned to eternal wandering (or at least until 
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the Second Coming). This myth has been used to 
characterize Jews as traitors and outsiders for 
centuries, providing a ready excuse for persecu- 
tion and genocide. Horticulture can do without 
this common name, especially when the name 
spiderwort readily evokes the plant’s sprawling 
nature. 


WORD PICTURES 

While the meaning of some common names 
is transparent and self-evident, that of others is 
more cryptic and poetic. Here are examples: 


wer Sr m all clock, Adox 
courtesy Bernd Haynold/Wikiniedia i 


Melancholy gentleman, Astrantia major. 
(Photo by Uoaei1/Wikimedia Commons) 





Adoxa moschatellina, or moschatel, also goes 
by the common name town hall clock. Other 
names for this native British wildflower are 
five-faced bishop, muskroot, tuberous crowfoot 
and hollowroot. All of the names describe 
various aspects of the plant’s appearance, but 
“town hall clock” captures the way the cube- 
shaped, pale-yellow-green flower clusters rise 
up on slender stems in early spring. According 
to Sarah Raven, in her book “Wild Flowers,” 
four faces of the flower are “arranged as if on 
the surface of a cube, the fifth facing upwards.” 
The aroma of the flowers is musky, or like “elder 
blossom with a bit of almond.” Though the name 
town hall clock suggests something tall and 
conspicuous, the flowers of the plant are subtle 
and can easily be overlooked. In fact, the genus 
name Adoxa means “without glory,’ areference to 
the unshowy blooms. 

We may never know how Astrantia major, or 
greater masterwort, acquired two of its more 
unusual common names: melancholy gentle- 
man and Hattie’s pincushion. It is easy to see 
how the flower clusters held in each bract catch 
the light like so many bright pins in a cushion— 
but Hattie’s identity is a mystery. According 
to R. C. A. Prior, in his 1879 book, “On the 
Popular Names of British Plants,” Astrantia is 
called melancholy gentleman “for its sad colour,” 
but it’s also possible to imagine how the plant’s 
flowerheads, drooping under the weight of rain, 
might seem a little sad as well. ~~ 


Astrantia 


the melancholy gentleman 
veined in green chagrin 
wears a tattered collar 

that lets the wind come in 

it courses down his corridors 


and plays him like a mournful flute 


his rain-drenched head bends down so low 
it meets him at his roots 


—Rebecca Alexander 
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Reminiscing with Mary Ellen Mulder 


By NIALL DUNNE 


ary Ellen Mulder has been a treasured 

member of the Arboretum family 

for decades. She first joined the 
Arboretum Foundation in 1971 and is cur- 
rently a member at the Arbor Circle level. She 
has been one of our most loyal and dedicated 
volunteers, helping out at events, participat- 
ing on our Board of Directors (2008—11), and 
working as a long-time member of Unit 24 to 
support the Arboretum. 

She may be best known, though, for her 30 
years of volunteer work in the Arboretum Shop, 
where she served as the very first book buyer. 
In spring 2019, to honor the catalytic legacy gift 
of Mary Ellen and her husband, Gordon (see 
“Restoring Rhododendron Glen,” in the Spring 
2019 “Bulletin”), the Foundation renamed the 
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shop the Mary Ellen Mulder Arboretum Gift Shop. 

The shop, which sells a selection of gifts, 
books and greeting cards for plant and nature 
lovers of all ages, provides a steady source of 
funding for the Arboretum. I sat down with Mary 
Ellen to talk about her experiences in the shop 
and some of the history around its evolution. 

Niall: Was there any kind of gift or book shop 
at the Arboretum prior to the opening of the 
Graham Visitors Center in 1985? 

Mary Ellen: No. I did help edit an Arboretum 
cookbook for the Unit Council, which we sold 
during plant sales to raise funds. 

Niall: Whose idea was it to include a gift shop 
in the design of the new building? 

Mary Ellen: | think it was actually the archi- 
tect’s. There was resistance to the idea in some 


quarters—the worry was that it might be tacky. 
But the shop turned out to be a success. 

Niall: Anne Martin was the first volunteer 
manager of the shop. How did you get involved as 
the shop’s first book buyer? 

Mary Ellen: Anne had a lot of great retail 
experience, including running a store that she 
and a friend opened near Pike Place Market. Her 
friend was originally going to be the book buyer 
at the Arboretum Shop but unfortunately fell ill. 
Anne asked me to do it, and I agreed. 

Niall: What were some of the most successful 
books you sold over the years? 

Mary Ellen: The “Sunset” gardening guides 
always sold very well. And I always stocked a 
lot of kids’ books, because it was a good way to 
get the parents into the store! That said, one 
time, a grandmother came in looking for a gift 
for her grandchild. I suggested a book, and she 
responded: “But then I’d have to read it to him.” 

Niall: Along with working the counter, Shop 
volunteers seem to field a lot of questions from 
Arboretum visitors. Was that your experience? 

Mary Ellen: Oh yes. Everything from direc- 


tions to plant ID. I remember, especially, 


answering a lot of questions about the plants in 
the ever-changing Signature Bed outside the 
Visitors Center. I was pretty good at identifying 
things, but then the hardy fern display went in. 
Ferns are not my strong suit! 

Niall: Do you have a favorite memory you can 
share of your time as a gift shop volunteer? 

Mary Ellen: It’s hard to pick just one. I was 
just always happy to be helping support the 
Arboretum. It’s such an amazing place that a lot 
of people seem to take for granted. 

Niall: What excited you about the 
Rhododendron Glen restoration project? 

Mary Ellen: The Glen is one of the most 
beautiful places in the Arboretum. Also, Gordon 
and I have a special fondness for rhododen- 
drons. At our longtime home on Mercer Island, 
we eventually had about 400 of them! 


The Mulders were honored at the Foundation’s 
Annual Meeting on June 19, 2019. 


Natt Dunne is the editor of the “Bulletin” and 
the communications manager at the Arboretum 
Foundation. 


LEFT: The new Shop sign honoring Mary Ellen. RIGHT: Mary Ellen at the Shop counter back in 2005. 





Help sustain this urban green space for 
future generations by leaving a gift to the Arboretum Foundation in your will. To get started, request a free planned- 
giving guide from Lee Benner, Development Director, at lbenner@arboretumfoundation.org or 206-325-4510. 
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Gardening With Our Native Plants 

Art Kruckeberg (1920-2016) has a legend- 
ary reputation for his research and teaching in 
botany, and for his expansion of that work into the 
natural history and geology of selected ecosys- 
tems. But for gardeners, he is best remembered 
for his classic “Gardening with Native Plants of 
the Pacific Northwest,” first published in 1982 
and followed by a second edition in 1996. 

Linda Chalker-Scott is rapidly develop- 
ing her own renown for books that encourage 
learning the science behind growing plants. Now 
she has taken on the major task of guiding the 
publication of a third edition of “Gardening with 
Native Plants of the Pacific Northwest.” This is 
not just an editorial update. It is a collaboration 
from different perspectives and eras. 

Kruckeberg was a professor of botany 
for nearly four decades at the University of 
Washington until his retirement in 1989. In his 
first edition of “Gardening with Native Plants... ,” 
he acknowledged the help of several individuals 
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NATIVE PLANTS 
Identifying, Visiting, and Growing 


who figured prominently at the Arboretum in 
the mid- to later 20th century, including Brian 
Mulligan, Roy Davidson, Joe Witt, C. Leo 
Hitchcock and Sylvia Duryee—as well as his wife, 
the horticulturist Mareen Kruckeberg, whom he 
credited for conceiving the book. 

Chalker-Scott is an associate professor 
of horticulture and extension specialist at 
Washington State University. Her contribu- 
tions to the new edition further enhance our 
understanding of native plants in their natural 
setting and what we need to do to make them 
thrive in the not-very-natural setting of a 
typical home garden. 

If you're familiar with the older editions, the 
first thing you'll notice in the new book is the 
inclusion of many color photographs—almost 
one for every text entry. Each photograph has 
a selection of habitat icons “to help gardeners 
both visualize the best natural settings for native 
plants and identify environmental preferences.” 
For example, a plant may naturally grow in the 
full sun of a meadow or prairie, or it may need the 
superb drainage of a rock garden. Plants may be 
best adapted for wetlands or drylands, or perhaps 
a woodland or even a seashore. Another symbol 
marks plants especially successful in restora- 
tion projects. The new edition also updates the 
plant taxonomy, reflecting the recent publication 
of the second edition of the “Flora of the Pacific 
Northwest.” (See my review in the Spring 2019 
issue of “The Bulletin.”) 

For those new to this book, the breadth of the 
plant selection may be surprising—as we have 








many garden-worthy natives. The main emphasis 
is on woody plants. Almost all Pacific Northwest 
native trees are reviewed in some depth, includ- 
ing those not recommended for a garden setting. 
In the chapter on deciduous shrubs, 10 “choice” 
species are first considered as the best options. 
Much of the writing in the plant descriptions is 
the voice of Kruckeberg, although I noticed that 
favored plants are now “our” favorites—the two 
authors agreeing on most of the selections. 

Chalker-Scott has added a new chapter 
that brings her signature work on horticultural 
science to the establishment and maintenance 
of a garden rich in native plants. She alleviates 
concerns about using “nativars”—propagated 
selections chosen for an unusual and desirable 
trait, such as double flowers or variegation. She 
also assures the new gardener that it is okay to 
mix well-behaved exotics into your garden of 
mostly natives. 

One major difference between the second 
and third editions is the removal of any instruc- 
tions on how to collect native plants from the 
wild. Chalker-Scott cautions, “This practice 
must stop if we are to retain many of our rare, 
threatened, and endangered species. It’s a 
better ethical and ecological choice to purchase 
native plants from reputable nurseries that have 
propagated and cultivated their plants without 
endangering native populations.” 
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Enhance Your Native Plant Gardening Library 
Since the publication of the first edition of 
“Gardening with Native Plants of the Pacific 








Northwest,” other authors have addressed the 
same topic. If you are considering using natives 
or establishing a native plant community, I 
recommended you buy (or check out from the 
Miller Library) a couple of other titles. 

“Native Plants in the Coastal Garden” 
(1996, revised 2002), by April Pettinger and 
Brenda Costanzo, brings a British Columbia 
focus to native plant gardening. Essays describe 
the rise of a late 20th century naturalistic 
aesthetic in European and American garden 
design and the supreme suitability of native 
plants for this look. Many different design 
aspects are considered, such as container 
gardening with native plants, and the large role 
that grasses play in any landscape. 

Only in the latter half of the book are species 
described in depth, presented in groupings by 
appropriate habitats. Trees, shrubs and herba- 
ceous plants get equal attention, and each plant 
type is given its own section on propagation and 
cultivation. A couple of downsides: Photos are 
limited, and most of the information on nurser- 
ies and public gardens is out of date. 

I reviewed “Encyclopedia of Northwest 
Native Plants for Gardens and Landscapes” in 
the Fall 2008 issue of “The Bulletin.” The three 
authors are from southwestern Washington and 
take an encyclopedic approach to their topic: 
The introduction and appendices are brief, 
but the core is very substan- 
tial. Propagation, cultivation and 
ethnobotany are included in the 
species descriptions, and both 
color photographs and line 
drawings make this book good for 
identification, too. 

At the time, I wrote, “This 
book is a must-have!” Now, I 
think the serious native plant 
gardener should have all three of 
these books in the home library. 
Both of the older books proclaim 
the same admonishment as 
Chalker-Scott against collecting in the wild, but 
offer propagation help if you wish to increase 
plants already in your garden or in that ofa friend. 
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Identifying Wildflowers 
FalconGuides is a major producer of books for 


all types of outdoor activities, including guides to 
both finding and identifying wildflowers. Three 
recent additions to the Miller Library by this 
publisher are excellent compliments to the library 
of a native plant gardener in our greater region. 

Damian Fagan is a University of Washington 
graduate in botany who now lives in Oregon. 
His “Wildflowers of Oregon” introduces 400 of 
the most common wildflowers from across that 
state, arranged by colors. The majority of these 
are herbaceous plants, but trees and shrubs with 
prominent flowers are included. Most of the 
featured plants range northward into Washington 
and even British Columbia, making this a useful 
reference throughout the Pacific Northwest. 

Comments with each flower typically include 
the source of the botanical name. For example, 
I learned that Tellima (as in Tellima grandiflora, 
or fringecup) “is an anagram of Mitella, another 
genus in the Saxifrage Family.” Other notes 
discuss ethnobotanical uses or hints on distin- 
guishing between similar species. 

I would recommend this book for the more 
casual observer. A glossary is provided, but the 
descriptions mostly use non-technical terms. 
The selected species are the ones most commonly 
seen in the region, and the single photograph— 
along with the descriptive text—should suffice in 
most cases for identification. (There are no ID 
keys.) The author co-dedicates the book to the 
memory of Art Kruckeberg. 
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By the same publisher is “Plants of 
Northern California,” by Eva Begley. 
This is a bigger book—as it includes 
non-flowering plants such as conifers 
and ferns and the descriptions tend to 
run longer, especially for woody plants. 
The geographic scope is essentially 
north of San Francisco, west of the 
Sierra Nevada range, and south of the 
Oregon border. 

Unlike the Fagan book, this one 
is not arranged by flower color. The 
author explains: “In short, dear reader, 
you may find it hard to identify all the 
plants you encounter in northern California, and 
you certainly won’t find every one in this book. 
By organizing the book according to families, 
though, rather than flower color, I hope to help 
you at least to place many plants not included 
here in their correct family or genus.” 

Without a field test, I can’t comment on 
this approach for identification, but I did find it 
effective for reading through the book, allow- 
ing me to concentrate on all the species in a 
single genus. For example, being able to read 
about all the monkey flowers (Mimulus species), 
in their wide array of colors, in one place gave 
me a greater appreciation for the genus that 
includes annuals, perennials, and even shrubs. 
The writing is very engaging, although I did balk 
at Rhododendron macrophyllum, the state flower of 
Washington, being called a “California rhodo- 
dendron.” Harrumph! 


Hikes to Wildflowers 

While there isn’t a recent FalconGuides book 
specific to the wildflowers of Washington, the 
publisher’s 2016 title “Best Wildflower Hikes 
Western Washington,” by Peter Stekel is perhaps 
an even better choice for the Seattle area native- 
plant fancier. The guide provides a list of favorite 
hikes, many in or near our three national parks, 
but some also focusing on easy, lowland walks, 
including on the San Juan Islands. Each will take 
you past areas where wildflowers are promi- 
nent in season or to especially good stands of 
native trees. A thorough introduction provides 
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guidance on essential things to bring, including 
equipment such as hiking poles. Other sections 
help you choose the best trails for children and/ 
or dogs, and even give advice on trail etiquette. 

The tone here is more casual than in the 
plant guidebooks. In a description of the hike to 
Panorama Pointin Mount Rainier National Park, 
the author encourages that “a further 0.2 mile of 
huffing and puffing, and you'll be rewarded with 
dizzying views down in the valley of the Nisqually 
Glacier.” Elsewhere, he is quite political: “Are 
you tired of all these fees? Then, do something 
about it!” 

There is enthusiasm in Stekel’s writing, and 
he is especially keen on the Columbia River 
Gorge. “If your timing is right, your eyes will 
be overwhelmed by acres and acres of yellows, 
blues, reds, and greens—that, and awe-inspiring 
views of the mighty ‘River of the West’ making its 
way to the sea.” 
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The Art of Hiking 
I was surprised to learn that Art Kruckeberg 
also co-authored “Best Wildflower Hikes: 
Washington,” one of his last book publications 
(2004). His contribution is primarily found in 
“Art’s Notes,” extra tidbits on the floral treasures 
of the 50 hikes described. 

His wry comments are a highlight, includ- 
ing this from a description of the Chiwaukum 
Creek trail east of Stevens Pass: “The stunning 
wildflower encountered early on the trail is the 
showy lewisia, Lewisia tweedyi, a.k.a. ‘Tweedy’s 
lewisia —a rather redundant common name... 
we thank the stars that it was not named the state 
flower of Washington, for collectors might have 
brought it to extinction.” 9%% 
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